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AN ESSAY 
On the Advantage of Manuring with Green Crops. 
BY S. W. POMEROY, Esq. 
First Vice President of the Society for promoting Agri- 
culttire in Massachusetts. 








That eminent chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who has shed so much light on the practice as 
well as on the philosopliy of Agriculture, ob- 
serves, that ‘ land when not employed in pre- 
paring food for animals; should be applied to 
the purposes of the preparation of manure for 
plants ; and that this is effected by means of 
green crops, in consequence of the absorption 
of carbonaceous matter in the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. That, in a (naked) summer 
fallow a period is always lost in which vegeta- 
bles may be raised, either as food for animals 
or as nourishment for the next crop.” 

The rewards offered by the board of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
for more than twenty years successively, for 
the best experiments on ploughing in green 
crops for manure, appear to be still unclaimed ; 
there is of course good reason to believe that 
the practice is very limited in the Commion- 
wealth. To shew the advantages that result 
from such a system, elsewhere; the following is 
transcribed froma letter that I addressed to 
John S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, the able 
and zealous Editor of the American Farmer, and 
which appeared in that paper last November. 

“ Among the various plants applied as green 
dressings for the restoration of worn out soils, 
the Wuire Lurin stands pre-eminent in those 
climates that will permit their growth between 
the periods of harvest and secd time. 'That a 
trial may be had with them, | have forwarded 
halt a bushel of the seed, which I trust you will 
cheerfully distribute for the benefit of cur 
Southern brethren. They were sent to me 
from Fayal ; and the following account, which 
I have collected, of the effects of their culture, 
will, at least, serve to convince us, that “ the 
Earth, ever subservient to the wants of man,” 
when exhausted by his insatiable demands, re- 
quires from him but a little mechanical aid, to 








apprehensive of the most distressing conse- 
quences. 

** Providentially, some 15 or 20 years since, 
the White Lupin was introduced from Italy, and 
though it came by accident, to a people strong- 


cultivation soon became general. 

* The wheat and corn are harvested in Au- 
gusf, the land is soon afier ploughed and Lupins 
sown on the surface, or but slightly covered, at 
the rate of two bushels per acre. In February 
they flower, and are then turned in with the 
wheat, corn or flax in their several rotations. 
By this managementa progressive improvement 
of the soil has become apparent: there are no 
longer apprehensions of famine ; a very redun- 
dant population subsists ; and besides supplying 

10,000 on the neighboring island of Pico, where 

| scarce any thing but the vine is ctilfivated, a 
surplus is often sent to other islands, and in 
some ihstances to Liszon ! 

‘* Lupiiis are ranked by Gardeners among the 
hardy annuals, but I am not able to say what de- 
gree of frost they will bear. Froma single ex- 
periment I am led to believe that, owing to the 
droughts to which our climate is subject, not 
much advantage will be derived by sowing 
them on summer fallows asa dressing for win- 
ter creps. Their application to spring crops, 
in those sections of our country where they can 
be grown in season for that purpose, will proba- 
bly become the first object of experiment.” 

The culture of crops to plough in for manure, 
is by no weauus a modern practice. ‘Lhe Ro- 
mans, eighteen hundred years ago, according to 
Pliny, cultivated and applied Lupinus for manure 
in the same manner precisely as they now are in 
Italy, and in Fayal.* But this plant is supposed 
to be unsuitable for our climate :—we should 
not despair, however, of finding a substitute. 

It has been asserted by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
“that it isa general principle of chemistry, 
that in all cases of decomposition, substances 
combine much more readily at the moment oi 
their disengagement, than after they have been 
regularly formed. And in fermentation beneath 
the soil the fluid matter produced, is applied 
instantly, even while it is warm, to the organs 


enable her still to ‘ spread his walks with flow-| °! the plant, and consequently is more likely to 
ers and his table with plenty.’ The island of be efficient than in manure that has gone thro’ 


Fayal, though in the same parallel of latitude 


the process. He also remarks, that it may be 


with Maryland, is subject to a temparature sel- doubted whether there is as much useful ma- 


dom above 80, or below 50 degrees of Faren- 
heit. 
and other undecomposed yolcanic substances ; 
but naturally exceedingly iertile. 
period of time, every part accessible to the 


For a long 


nure at the end of aclean (green crop) fallow, 


The soil is thin, and incumbent on scoric] ® at the time the vegetables clothing the sur- 


face was first ploughed in. That the action 
of the sun upon the surface of the soil, tends to 
disengage the gaseous and volatile fluid matters 


in ti ; that it contains ; and heat increases the rapidity 
Lae _ fare Mo Nee ag omy 0 of fermentation ; and that in the summer fallow 
der alternate crops of wheat and Indian corn, (with green crops) nourishment is rapidly pro- 
(the latter being the chief food of the laboring| 4¥°e4s at a time when no vegetables are pres 
classes.) Such a system of severe cropping ;|©D! C@PaDle O! Absorbing Kt. 


the resources for manure very limited, and 


Such expositions show the importance of se- 


without the advantage of improved implements| lecting plants that will arrive at sufficient stat- 
or modes of culture, caused a visible deterio-| ure and succulence, in season for spring crops ; 
ration of the soil ; the crops lessened from year and it may be well to enquire what vegetables 


to year ; partial i 


tations were resorted to ; 








*See Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Book 17, chap. 9, book 18, 


and the well born of the island became seriously | chap. 14—27. , 


ly. bigotied to old practices of husbandry, the! 


‘there are within our reach, that can/be suc 
| cessfully applied. 
| Crover is unquestionably one of the greatest 
‘improvers ; but a seasonis lost by its applica 
tion. There is another objection—weeds and 
wild grasses that rise with it, the first season, 
ripen and shed their seeds ; the effects of which 
}are severely felt in the succeeding tillage rota 
, tions. 
| Buck Wriat has been most used in this coun. 
lury for green dressings ; and doubtless with good 
'efiects on summer fallows for winter crops ; but, 
| besides not coming on early enough for spring 
crops, it often leaves the land foul with its own 
| seeds ; and is allowed, on all hands, to be a great 
| exhauster, 

{ am aware that an opinion generally prevails 
| that if plants are cut in the milk, as it is term- 
ed, or ploughgs in before they ripen their seeds, 
that the soil not exhausted! 1 presume this 
theory is founded on the supposition, that while 
the stalk and foliage are green, the supplies are 
drawn from the atmosphere ; but as soon as they 
become shrivelled, the seeds are perfecied with 
food exclusively from the soil. 

This reasoning is plausible, and possibly cor- 
rect as to certain classes of vegetables, but the 
position should in all cases be admitted to a very 
limited extent. 

The hum of bees in a field of buck wheat, and 
the flavor of the honey from the hives in the 
vicinity, afford strong presumptive proof that 
the atmosphere does not alone produce such 
sweet results ! 

There is another consideration that should 
govern us in the selection of plants for the ob- 
ject in view. It cannot be doubted, but that 
the soil contains, not only materials su.ted to 
particular vegetables, but that several species 
require the same principles to furnish their food 
Now from an experiment, well defined, twenty 
vears ago, with oats cut in the milk, and front 
constant observation of the effects of their cul- 
ture on my neighbor's land since, | feel a thor- 
ough conviction that they exhaust the soil ot 
those materials or principles necessary for clo- 
ver and other grass, toa degree very destruc- 
tive to those all important crops. 

And such have been my impressions that 
their deteriorating effects on the soil would be 
lasting, that a few years since, I[ restricted a 
tenant, in a lease which he now holds, from 
sowing oats, even to cut in the milk, under a 


4 penalty of an increased rent of ten dollars an 


acre,—I wish to be understood, that these ob- 
servations are meant to apply solely to dry soils 
—such as are suitable for Indian corn or wheat 
—and in our dry climate. 

Mutter is a plant, the cultivation of which is 
increasing, and as an important article for fod 
der, or for soiling, will probably within a short 
period be more fully appreciated, that seems 
well adapted to sow on summer fallows for 
winter crops, or to turn in late in the fall to 
enrich the land for the ensuing spring tillage or 
other spring crops. Of the exhausting proper- 
ties of millet | am ignorani, but from the bulk 
of the stalk and foliage, it must make large 
draughts from the atmosphere, and copious re- 
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turns to the soil. 
is much in favor of its extensive application. 

Of all the vegetables that may be best sub- 
stituted for the Lupin, Rye, in my opinion, is 
the most promising. This plant, too much ne- 
glected to produce food for brutes, but what is 
tobe lamented, too much cultivated to furnish 
poison for men, possesses all the ameliorating 
properties for the soil, that we are accustomed 
to derive from any of those belonging to the 
leguminous tribe. Rye withstands severe drought ; 
and without manure it feeds millions in some 
countries, from soils little better than blowing 
sands. 

Those soils inclining to loam, that will pro- 
duce a rank stubble, ave said to be enriched by 
a succession of ripened crops ; and it is a fact 
within my own “observation, that rich friable 
loams, on the alluvial banks of Connecticut, 
which have been exhausted by repeated, unma- 
nured, crops of Indian corn, have been in some 
measure restored by two or three successive 
crops of Rye. If it will do this withthe dry 
stubble, what may we not expect from it green, 
when buried rampant and sug@mlent in the 
soil ? 

In order to insure a sufficient growth, in sea- 
son, to plough in with Indian corn and most of 
our root crops, Rye should be sown the be- 
ginning or by the middle of August, and much 
thicker than when intended for a crop of grain. 
if it gets too forward before winter, it should 
be fed down with light stock or mown. Winter 
Rye, sown early in the spring grows rapidly, 
and will generally arrive at sufficient stature in 
season to be turned in as manure for Ruta Baga. 
Rye ploughed in when in full flower and Millet 
sown, which it will bring forward with great 
luxuriance, and ¢hat in its most succulent state, 
turned in for Wheat, may be one of the best fal- 
low preparations for it that can be devised ; and 
is probably the cheapest and most convenient 
process to restore an exhausted soil. At the 
same time it should be considered, that gypsum 
acts more powerfully on soils thus prepared. 

I have been induced to submit the foregoing 
remarks, not omy from an impression that such 
asystem, as has been imperfectly suggested, 
will tend to increase our products immediately, 
and insure a progressive improvement of the 
soil, but from a firm conviction, that it is one of 
the most efficient resources that the farmers of 
New England can command, to enable them to 
mect the crisis that awaits them ; and for which, 
perhaps, they are not fully prepared. 

By the noble efforts of the State of New York, 
those fertile regionsin the west, many hundred 
miles from navigation, will soon be approximat- 


ed for every useful purpose, and produce the same Mposes. 


effect, as if they were within forty miles of the 
Hiudson. And I apprehend that the question 
cannot be too soon propounded—How is the 
Massachusetts farmer to meet, in the market, on 
equal terms, the mass of agricultural productions 
which will then inundate the shores of the At- 
lantic ? 

Is it by Canals, in an uneven, confined terri- 
tory, on which the most profitable staple is graz- 
ing? We have no inland seas mingled with 
mighty rivers, to feed levels through rich allu- 
vial tracts of an hundred miles in extent! No 
inexhaustible reservoirs of brine, within twelve 
feet of the surface, seven times stronger than 


The cheapness of the seed) whole Atlantic seaboard may be supplied with 


the heavy article of Saur, as cheap, and of a pur- 
er guality, than can be obtained from any part 
of the world! Neither do our mountains af- 
ford those valuable and ponderous minerals, the 
transportation of which on canals, contribute to 
the main support of those costly undertakings 
in Europe !* 

On the other hand, would not greater bene- 
fits low, were every dollar of capital that can 
be spared from commerce and manufactures, ap- 
propriated to those vast improvements of which 
the soil of Massachusetts is susceptible ? And 
should a mania for water works arise, it may 
have ample and profitable gratification, by cut- 
ting trenches on the ridges and tunnels through 
the hills, thereby draining the numerous ponds, 
swamps and bogs, creating luxuriant meadows ; 
and by erecting hydraulic machines on the innu- 
merable streams and brooks to irrigate the 
parched fields on their borders! It is by such 
enterprizes that the Massachusetts farmers may 
expect to prosper, aided by a regular system of 
management, with the application of all the ma- 
nures that can possibly be collected, on one third 
part of the soil that usually receives them, and 
by enriching the remainder by that joint process 
of nature and art, PLovGiImNG IN OF GREEN CROPS, 

Rrighton, 3d June, 1822. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY AND 

JOURNAL, FOR JUNE, 
(Continued from p. 2.) ~ 

Perhaps there is nothing which more serves to preju- 
dice a great proportion of farmers against what they 
call book farming than injudicious attempts to carry 
into effect any improvement in husbandry without suf- 
ficiently regarding soil, climate, proximity to market, 
scarcity or plenty of land, low or high price of labo", 
and other circumstances, which may render a proposed 
system very eligible and proper in some cases, and 
very expensive and ruinous in others. Science may 
give us facts and theories—but good sense must make 
the application ; and the more knowledge a man has, 
if he has not judgment to make a proper use of his 
information, the wilder and more ruinous will be 
his projects and calculations. But in such cases 
authors are no more culpable for having given 
misapplied directions, than the sun is to be found 
fault with for giving that light which enables a man to 
travel ina road leading him astray Yrom his object. 
Book farmers, as they are called, are, however, some- 
times wrong, therefore we should be cautious; but 
they are sometimes right, therefore we should not be 
too incredulous. 
to the infallible standard of repeated actual experi- 
ment ; but if it carries conviction with, it—is assented 
to jas soon as named, let us convert it to useful pur- 
But we cannot better enforce and elucidate 
our meaning than by further quotations from the first 
article in the Journal which is the subject of our pres- 
ent notices, 

“ Some persons have doubted the applicabili- 
ty of the system of soiling to our country. By 
soiling, we mean, (as some of our readers may 

*The canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson, 363 miles, 
will probably be finished in 1828. For 240 miles on.its 
line not asingle yard of rock is necessary to be remov- 
ed! The average cost of the whole canal is estimated 
at $13,800 per mile. The expenditure for canals in 
England average $22,000 per mile. The Middlesex 
Canal is said to have cost $17,000. Mr. Gallatin sup- 


posed the medium cost of canals in America would 
amount te $31,000 per mile. See North American Re- 

















the waters of the ocean ; and from which the: 





view for January, 1822, Art. xii. 


If their doctrine is doubted, bring it }“ 
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ee 
not be acquainted with the term, which we must 
confess isa barbarous one, having no sort of con- 
nexion with its real meaning) the feeding cattle 
either in the barn or barn yard thro’ the summer 
months with fresh cut green food. Mr.Quincy has 
very fully and very satisfactorily proved that it 
can be profitably done in our country—that its 
cost, compared to its usefulness, is very small. 
“ Weagree, however, with many farmers, 
that it is not generally applicable to our present 
state of agriculture. It is of great use where 
fencing stuff is dear—where grass is of great 


‘value—where cultivation is carried to great 


perfection—where population treads very close 
on the heels of production. But in our country, 
even in the populous paris of New England,(we 
say it with great respect for the gentleman who 
has called our attention to it,) we doubt wheth- 
er it can be adopted with great advantage, ex- 
cept on lands in the vicinity of great cities, or 
on farms reduced to a state of great improve- 
ment and high cultivation, or on very small 
farms, where it is invaluable. For example, to 
myself, its value is beyond calculation. But 
my next neighbor, has a rocky pasture, to sub- 
due which, to any tolerable state, for any sort 
of cultivation, would cost the whole value of his 
farm—but it makes excellent pasture land. The 
cattle thrive admirably among the rocks and 
shrubs of this stubborn pasture, which will ney- 
er be cultivated, till our country shall count as 
China does its 270 millions of souls. 

** Immense woods and pasture grounds exist 
within 50 miles of Boston, which can be used 
in no way so profitably as they are now used, 
for pasture. ‘Till they are taken up and cultivat- 
ed soiling will be limited, must be limited only 
to small cultivators, or great experimental farm- 
ers. Ifit be asked why are not these waste pas- 
ture lands taken up for cultivation ? my answer 
is they are not wanted—they will not pay the 
price of reducing them to cultivation. They 
will remain as they are, till New England shall 
have its half a dozen Manchesters and Birming- 
hams, and then soiling will become, and never 
till then, extensively in use.” 


Mr. Lowell concludes this valuable paper by stating 
his cpinions relative to such objects as require the at- 
tention of those who would ameliorate the present sys- 
tem of Agriculture. 

“© My own ideas as to the most practicable im- 

provements in the agriculture of this part of our 
country, are principally confined to the follow- 
ing particulars. 
“ Fiest. ‘The improvement of the character 
and qualities of all our domestic animals. © It 
would not be extravagant to say that the ex- 
pense and profits of raising stock would be ben- 
eficially affected by having the best races of ey- 
ery sort that are now known in Europe. New 
England will never be a grain country, any more 
than she will become the raiser of tobacco or 
cotton. But she can probably supply two mil- 
lions of people with beef, purk and wool. 

“ Secondly. ‘To do this, she may and must 
use for half a century her natural pastures, be- 
cause she cannot afford at present prices, to 
break up her uncultivated lands, but she can 
raise, and raise to advantage, by a succession of 
crops, a sufficient supply of succulent roots, such 
as the Swedish turnip—the Mangel Wurtzel or 
whiie beet,carrots and potatoes,to come in aid of 
her cultivated and natural Jands,to support, 
and improve the condition of her stock of ani- 
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mals, to the extent of double, nay, | believe,| and enters the tender yeung pea, where it lodg- | 


treble their present numbers. 

* They will not, they cannot exceed the de- 
mand, that must regulate the supply, after all 
we can say or write, but much may be done to 
enable us to raise cheaper and better animals. 
If cheaper the demand will be greater. Wehave 
done much in this way, but much remains to do. 

‘“¢ Thirdly,/we are very deficient in Horticul- 
ture. To be Sure there is no great profit in 
cash arising to the farmer from gardening beyond 
the limits of twenty miles from a great town— 
but when men have arrived to the degree of 
comfort which our farmers generally enjoy,they 
ou rht to seek innocent luxuries. We cannot hope 
or expect to see their front yards ornamented like 
those of the Dutch and English cottages, who 
are not worth a twentieth part as mush as they 





are, with flowering shrubs and ‘plants, so new 
and so beautiful as to realize the description of| 
the poets, who have descanted on pastoral life. | 
This depends in those countries on fashion, and 
as the more opulent indulge in those luxuries, 
the others follow as imitators ; but a delightful 
pear—an excellent plum or peach, or an admi- 
rable winter apple, fresh in April, would be as 
sweet to the palate of a farmer as to that of a 
luxurious and opulent merchant, and why these 
are neglected, | never could comprehend, as the 
labour amounts to a trifle in procuring and in 
preserving them. 

“ Perhaps New England owes its inferiority 
in these particulars more to the want of good! 
nurseries, than to any other cause. No farmer! 
ought to be without his asparagus bed, which, | 
once laid down, will last without his labour for 
forty years—no one ought to be without his patch 
of green peas—lettuce—early and late beans. 
If more attention were paid to these comforts, 
we should hear less of spotted and typhus fevers 
in our otherwise healthy villages, and our fe-| 
males in the country would be mere proud of) 
the grounds about their houses, aud take more | 
interest in their neatness and comfort than some, | 
perhaps too many of them now do. We do not 
mean to say, there are not a great many farm- 
ers who pay some attention to these things, but 
the deficiency is deplorable.” 

The next paperin the Repository is a letter from 
the Hon. Timotuy PickERtNG, President of the Agri- 
cultural Society for the County of Essex, to John Low- 
ell, Esq. Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. In this letter the honorable wri- 
ter observes, in substance, that the greatest difficulty 
io be encountered in raising peas is to produce them 
free from bugs. An effectual remedy for this evil is 
late sowing ; but the hot sun of June will so pinch the 
vines of the late sown peas, that the crop will be 
small; unless the land be moist as wellas rich, He 
then details some experiments by which he concludes 
that this insect is limited to a certain period for depos- 
iting its eggs ; and that if the tender pods are not found 
till that period has passed, the pease will be free from 
bugs. Mr. Pickering quotes the following from a pa- 
per, written by the late Mr. Bartram, a distinguished 
Naturalist of Pennsylvania. 

‘“* They (the pea bugs) feed, when in the ca- 
terpillar or grub state, on the green garden or 
field pea, as soon as the pods have arrived to a 
state of maturity sufficient to shew the peas which 
are within them. In the evening or onacloudy 
day, the female deposits her eggs on the outside 
of the pods ; these eggs or nits soon hatch, and 











the young larva or worm eats directly threugh, 


es, and remains feeding on its contents, until it| 
changes to a chrysalis, and thence toa fly or| 
beetle, before the succeeding spring ; but do! 
not eat their way out until the colds and frosts 
are past, which is about the beginning of April, | 


when we generally begin to plant peas.” “ Af-! 
ter they have disseminated their eggs, they | 


perish.” ‘ But that which is surprising and dit- | 
ficult to be accounted for, is, that the worm! 
leaves the rostellum or sprout untouched, or at| 
least uninjured ; for almost every pea vegetates 
and thrives vigorously, notwithstanding the cor- 
culum (the rudiment of the young plant) and 
plumula seem to be consumed.” 

* One or two years observation,” continues 
Mr. Pickering, “ in different climates, may be 
requisite to ascertainthe time when the flight 
of these insects is over and they perish. As 
peas of various sorts blossom and form their 
pods at very different times, some that come 
late may perhaps admit of such early sowing 
as to secure a vigorous and ample growth of 
the vines before the intense heat of summer ar- 
rives ; in which case a satisfactory crop may | 
more surely be expected.” 

Mr. Pickering concludes this paper with the follow- 
ing remarks on the opinions which some people enter- | 
tain of the influence of the moon on agriculture and | 
other sublunarv concerns. 

** Having noticed the folly of regarding the | 
Moon in relation to the time of sowing pease, [| 
add, that the idea of its influence in any other'| 
operations in husbandry, ought to be alike dis- 
carded. It is a mischievous supposition kept.a- 
live by tradition, and countenanced and support- | 
ed by the idle remarks and representations in| 
almanacks. The figure of aman marked with 
the signs, and the prognostications of the weath- 
or, ought to ho oxpungod ,; 


and evory well dis-| 
posed almanack-maker would banish them if he 
knew the injuries they occasion, by misleading 
the farmer in any branch of rural economy. | 
once heard some farmers—speaking of spread-| 
ing manure on grass-land in the spring—say ve- 
ry gravely, that it should uot be done when the 
horns of the moon were turned upwards, for then 
the manure, instead of sinking into the ground, 
would rise with the grass,and dono good. On the 
contrary, they mentioned one farmer who would 
not set up his worm fence when the horns of the 
moon pointed dowuwards—for then the stones 
placed under the angles of the fence would sink, | 
and the lower rails touch the ground and rot.— | 
And an industrions farmer in another state told 
me that he had slaughtered a fine heifer calf) 
which he wished to have raised, because it was | 
dropped in the dark of the moon. If 1 had not 
witnessed these facts, I should have hardly 
thought it possible that such ridiculous notions 
could have been entertained by any persons who 
claimed a share of common sense. Even the 
changes of the weather so generally supposed 
to be influenced by the phases of the moon, have 
been found, by long course of observations, to 
happen at all periods of the moon’s appearance 
fhdiscriminately. This fact which your father 
mentioned to me twenty years ago, was this day 
repeated to me by the gentleman who had no- 
ted those observations. Were it otherwise, he 
remarked,—did the moon’s influence deter- 
mine the weather—then should not this be fair 
or foul, at the same times, in all countries on 


| position of ber natural mind. 





the globe ?” (To be continued.) 


Praye r of « Youngs Gentleman jor a Wife 
From a vain coquette—from a_ pert assuming 
Miss, good Lord deliver me. From one whose 
time and thoughts are employed in dress, orna- 
ments and visits; from one who is enamoured 
of her own pretty face and accomplishments, 
and *“ delighteth with her praise ;” trom one 
who talketh loud, affecteth much, and laugheth 
always, may I by a providence, be delivered.— 
From one who is not delighted with her homa. 
whose eyes roll with boldness on the faces ot 
men; from ene who is insolent, proud and con 
ceiied, | earnestly desire to be delivered. From 


one whe appeareth to be delicate beyond what is 


natural; from one on the contrary, who delights 
to ba seen performing the duties of men; from 
one who is pleased with a gorgeous apparel 


|from one on the contrary who is sluttish, neg- 


lects her dress, and wanders about barefooted 


and barelegged, I pray to be delivered. From 
her who would be thought learned in the sci- 


jences, whose ambition is gratified in disputing 
| upon politics and divinity ; from one on the con- 


trary who is ignorant, and delighteth not in books, 
1 wish to be delivered. Froia one who is per 
petually findimg fault, fretful and uneasy ; whose 
house and family will be kept in continual up- 
roar by her termagant disposition, | ever pray 
to be delivered. From her whose treatment to 
her friehds is all ceremonmious ; from her whose 
manners in company are awkward, who is too 
bashful to join in the conversation and amuse- 
ments of polite company; who knows not when 


| to speak and how to speak, may I be delivered. 


But grant me the hand and heart of that amia- 
ble, modest, unaffected, neat and virtuous fair, 
whose frankness and serenity manifest the dis- 
Grant me one 
who walketh in maiden sweetness; with inno- 
cence in her mind and modesty in ber cheeks. 
One who is adorned with neatness in her dress ; 
whose conversation is instructive, pure and de- 
cent; one whose eyes sparkle love and kind- 
ness; one who delighteth not in slander and ob- 


‘scenity ; one whose breast is the mansion of 
| goodness, whose actions are the index of a pure 


and virtuous mind. Give me the girl who has 
not yet been taught to disguise the honest sim- 
plicity of nature, by the modes of behavior 


originating trom the “ beggarly refinement of 


gi 
modern education; one whose great beayty 
consists in mental accgmplishments ; and whose 
heart and conscience fdare to avow the senti- 
ments of her mind; one who shall alleviate my 
troubles by her counsels, and sweeten enjoy- 
ments by her endearments; whose answers are 
all mildness and truth; whose affections mitigate 
distress; and whose good humor and compla- 
cency banish afilictions. Such a young lady 
shall be the object of my aflections. Such an 
one should be cherished as a blessing from above. 
The kindness of my behavior shall endear her 
to my heart. Happy shall | be to find such a 
wife. She shall be more precious to me than 
riches. 





Dr. Franklin —Lord Howe, in a conversation 
with Dr. Franklin on Staten Island, in the time 
of the Revolutionary war, said “I feel a great 
affection for the people of America, and should 
be sorry for the fall of the people of this coun- 
try.” * We will endeavor to prevent your sct- 
row, my lord,” replied Franklin. 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 
AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
SORREL. 

“ Over cropping and shallow ploughing, with 
exhausting crops in succession, frequently cause 
overwhelming growths of sorrel to infest ill ma- 
naged fields. Lime is the only remedy; and 
you will see in Lord Dundonald’s * Connexion,” 
&c. the good effects of lime ; which destroys the 
sorrel, and produces the sorreline acid, highly 
friendly to wholesome and profitable vegetation. 
Green sorrel grows on fertile soils; but the red 
sorrel is a certain mark of sterility.” 

Notices for a Young Farmer, &c. from Memoirs 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 

All dung should be covered cither with earth 
or a roof, to prevent evaporation and waste of 
its most valuable ingredients, Mix no hot lime 
with your muck, dung, or compost heap, before 
fermentation has ceased, or sufficiently advanc- 
ed, as it injures moderate fermentation, and of- 
ten consumes the muck. Instances of even con- 
flagration of strawy muck by hot lime, to a great 
extent, can be given.—ibid. 





Cut or chaff your hay, straw,corn tops or 
blades, and even your stalks, with a powerful 
straw cutter, and you will save a great propor- 
tion, which is otherwise wasted, or passed thro’ 
the animal without contributing to its nourish- 
ment. One bushel of chaffed hay ata mess, 
given ina trough, three times in twenty-four 
hours, is sufficient for an horse, ox or cow. A 
bushel of chaffed hay, lightly pressed, weighs} 
from 5 to 5 1-2 pounds. An horse, or horned 
beast, thrives more on 15 Ibs. thus given, than 
on 24 or 25 lbs. as commonly expended (includ- 
ing waste) in the usual mode of teeding in racks ; 
to which troughs, properly constructed, are far 
preferable. Salt your clover and other succu- 
lent as well as coarse hay. But over salting 
diminishes the nutriment. More than a peck 
to a ton is superfluous Half that quantity is of- 
ten sufficient. ‘Ten or fifteen pounds is usually 
an ample allowance. Feeding your stock by 
weight and measure of food will not only save 
your provender, by its orderly distribution, but 
frequently, the lives of animals, too oftem starv- 
ed by niggardliness or neglect, or gorged and 
destroyed by profusion. If it be true, as it is 
that -“‘ the master’s eye makes the horse fat,” it 
is equally so, that the master’s eye prevents the 
horse from being pampered, wanton, pursive, 
bloated, foundered, and finally w:nd-broken and 
blind.—bid. 


Do not commence farming with erecting cost- 
ly buildings ; but apply your time, efforts, and 
pecuniary means, to your farm; and shift on 
with tolerable accommodations, until your fields 
will warrant your providing better. Let your 
dwelling house and its appendages be to leeward 
as it respects commonly prevailing winds (those 
in winter especially, when fires are constant,) 
of your barn and stack-yard; and sufliciently 
distant from them to avoid accidents by fire. 

Stables for horses should not be too close. Dis- 
eases are generated by confined air; and horses 
kept too warm cannot safely encounter cold and 
wet. Swine kept in too warm, and more so in 
filthy pens, are ever subject to diseases and un- 
profitable feeding. ‘There is no greater mis- 
take than that of gorging swine, when first pen- 
ned for fatting. ‘They should, on the contrary, 





be kept full, but do not loathe, or reject their 
food; and in the end contract fevers and dan- 
gerous maladies, originating in a hot and cor- 
rupted mass of blood ; against some of which, 
dry rotten wood is an absorbent, and, some al- 
lege, smith’s cinders, thrown in their pens are 
preventives. In airy and roomy, yet moder- 
ately warm pens, paved or boarded, and often 
cleaned, they are healthy and thriving. ‘They 
show a disposition to be cleanly, however oth- 
erwise it is supposed, and they always drop their 
ejections in a part of the pen different from that 
in which they lie down. No,animal will thrive 
unless it be kept clean.—ibid. 


RYE. 

A writer in the American Farmer says “ The 
great and the only secret with regard to insur- 
ing a good crop of Rye is early sowing. From 
the middle of August to the middle of Septem- 
ber, | have always found to be the best time for 
sowing Rye. From three pecks to a bushel per 
acre, is amply sufficient for seed. Early sown 
rye is much more heavy than the later; and 
further it affords excellent pasture both in the 
fall and spring; nor does pasturing injure the 
crop; in many cases it is a real benefit—par- 
ticularly when eaten down by sheep. Clover 
also succeeds much better after rye than after 
wheat.” 

BUTTER—now mane. 

The dairy house should be kept neat, should 
never front the south, southeast or southwest. 
It should be situated near a good spring or cur- 
rent of water. The proper receptacles for 
milk are earthen pans not lined or glazed with 
lead, or wooden trays. In warm weather milk 
should remain in the pail till nearly coo! before 
it is strained, but in fresty weather it should be 
strained immediately, and a small quantity of 
boiling water may be mixed with it, which will 
cause it to produce cream in great abundance, 
and the more so if the pans or vats have a large 
| surface. 

In hot weather the cream should be skimmed 
from the milk at or before sunrise, before the 
dairy gets warm, nor should the milk, in hot 
weather, stand ip its receptacles longer than 
twenty-four hours. In winter milk may remain 
unskimmed thirty-six or forty-eight hours. The 
cream should be deposited in a deep pan, kept 
in summer in a cool place, where a free air is 
admitted. Unless churning is performed every 
other day the cream should be shifted daily in- 
to clean pans, but churning should be perform- 
ed at least twice a week, in hot weather; and 
this should be done in the morning before sun- 
rise, taking care to fix the churn where there is 
a good draught of air. Ifa pump churn is used 
it may be plunged a foot deep in cold water,and 
remain in that situation during the whole time 
of churning, which will much harden the butter. 
A strong rancid flayor will be given the butter 
if we churn so near the fire as to heat the wood 
in the winter season. 

After the butter is churned it should immedi- 
ately be washed in many different waters, till it 
is perfectly cleansed from the milk ; and it 
should be worked by two pieces of wood, fora 
warm hand will soften it, and make it appear 
greasy. . 

Butter will require and endure more working 
in winter than in summer. 





be moderately and frequently fed; so that they 


Those who use a pump churn must keep a 
regular stroke: nor should they permit any Sel 








son to assist them unless they keep nearly the 
same stroke ; for if they churn more slowly, the 
butter will go back, as it is called; and if the 
stroke be more quick, it will cause a fermentation 
by which means the butter will acquire a very 
disagreeable flavor. } 

Cows should never be suffered to drink im- 
proper water; stagnated pools, water wherein 
frogs spawn, common sewers, and ponds that re- 
ceive the drainings of stables are improper. 

The operation of churning may be very much 
shortened by mixing a little distilled vinegar 
with the cream in the churn. The butter be- 
ing afterwards well washed in two or three 
changes of water. The whole of the acid will 
be carried off ; or if any remain it will not be 
perceived by the taste. Atable spoonful or 
two of the vinegar to a gallon of cream. 


To take the rancid taste from Butter. 
When fresh butter has not been salted in prop- 
er time, or when salt butter has become rancid 
or musty, after melting and simmering it, dip in 
it a crust of bread well toasted on both sides ; 
and in a few minutes the butter will loose its 
disagreeable taste. 


Butter made from scalded Cream. 

As soon as the milk is taken from the cow let 
it be placed on a steady wood fire, free as pos- 
sible from smoke, and scalded for thirty minutes 
—particular care must be taken not to let it boil. 
It must then be placed in a cool situation, and on 
the following day a thick rich cream will ap- 
pear on the surface of the milk (which is ex- 
cellent also for dessert purposes) this may be 
taken off and made into butter in the common 
way. This method is practiced in England, and 
it is said that a greater quantity of butter, and 
of a better quality can be made by this than by 
the common mode. 

Receipt for curing Butter. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one 
part of sugar, and one part salt petre ; put them 
up together so as to blend the whole complete- 
ly : take one ounce of this composition for eve- 
ry sixteen ounces of butter, work it well into 
the mass and close it up for use. 


BEER. 
To fine and clarify Beer. 

Put into a barrel a piece of soft chalk, burnt, 
about the bigness of two hen’s eggs, which will 
disturb the liquor and cause it afterwards to be 
fine,and draw off brisk to the last, though it were 
flat before —Amer. Farmer, 


PUDDINGS. 
To make a Ruta Baga Pudding. 

Gne anda half pints of pulped Ruta Baga, 
two spoonfuls of wheat flour, four eggs, halt 
pint of milk, and one table spoonful of buiter. 
The pan greased and flowered, and baked with 
a quick fire. 

Another Way.—-One pint and a half of pulped 
Ruta Baga, a half pint of wheat flour, four eggs, 
a half pint of suet, and a pint of milk. The 
pan as beiore. , 

Another —One pint and a half of pulped Ruta 
Baga, five spoonfuls of flour, a tea cup full and 
an half of beef marrow, three eggs, two tea 
spoonfuls of mace, and one pint and an half of 
milk. The pan greased as above. 

It is said there has been a crop of Hay in Maine, 
and that persons in Portl have offered to contract 








for the delivery of Potatoes at 9d per bushel. 
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- seed—the whole mixed up so as to form a mash. 


In fatting the heifer, she only eat a bushel of 
boiled flax-seed. Some boiled hay was also giy- 
>> en her. 


Sie 


: | Britain, will apply to this country, with such varia- 
_ tions, and allowances for circumstances, as the good 


_ credit, will strive with many difficulties, and get|ornaments. Prudent farmers also, 
on with less money, than a man of a different| not a large capital at command, when 






7 | pursuing this mode were very uncommon, and he 
| says that the fatting of these cattle afforded him | 





_ L. from a belief that it is excellently adapted 
_ for fatting cattle with the least expense. 
_ readily be perceived, however, that the fall pas- 
~ ture is calculated to obviate the expense of us- 
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FATTING CATTLE.—From the Plough Boy. 
Mr. Homesru 

I have lately read an essay of Mr. Lanpon, of 
Connecticut, on what he deems the cheapest 
method of preparing cattle for the stall, the sub- 
stance of which is here given. 

In the winter of 1817, Mr. L. fatted an ox, and 
a heifer, in a way that he found cheaper than 
even common keeping. He fatted the heifer 
first. Her food for the purpose was chopped 
straw, scalded and seasoned with salt, to which 
was added a little meal of Indian corn and oats, 
and a small allowance of oil cake, or boiled tlax- 


Of this about three pecks was given at a time. 


The ox was afterwards fatted in pretty 
much the same manner, as nearly as we are a- 
ble to understand the report of the two cases; 
for Mr. L. appears to have been more of an 
adept in fatting, than in describing the manner 
with clearness and precision. According to this 
account, however, it appears that his profits in 


more clear profit than he had derived from all 
the cattle he had ever before fatted. It would 
seem, indeed, that he considerably more than 
doubled the price of his cattle in fatting them, 
and that the expense of it was very inconsider- 
able. 

This being the usual time for commencing 
the business of fatting for the winter store, | 
have thought proper to exhibit the plan of Mr. 


It will 


ing boiled hay ; but I have no doubt that when 
good hay is steam-boiled, which may be done 
with a litte expense, it is just as nutritious for 
cattle as when in its green state. 

A PLOUGH BOY. 


FARMER’S CAPITAL. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in which our farmers 
more frequently err than in undertaking to extend 
their farming operations beyond the reach of their 
means. The following remarks from Sir John Sin- 


season, or other incidental misfortune, he will) 
probably sink under the weight of his accumu- 
lated burdens. In general, farmers are apt to 
begin with too small a capital. They are de- 
sirous of taking large farms, without possessing 
the means to cultivate them. ‘This is a great 
error; for it makes many a person poor upon a} 
large farm, who might live in comfort, and ac- 
quire property upon a small one. No tenant 
can be secure without a surplus at command, 
not only for defraying the common expences of| 
labor, but in case any untoward circumstance | 
should occur. When a farmer, on the other) 
hand, farms within his capital, he is enabled to 
embrace every favorable opportunity of buying 
with advandage, while he is not compelled if the 
markets are low, to sell with loss. 

The amount of capital required, must depend 





house and offices; 2. What sum an incoming 
tenant has to pay to his predecessor, for the 
straw of the crop, the dung left upon the farm, 
and other articles of a similar nature; 3. The 
condition of the farm at the commencement of 
lease, and whether any sums must be laid out in 
drainage, enclosure, irrigation, levelling ridges, 
&c.; 4. Whether it is necessary to purchase 
lime, or other extraneous manure, and to what 
extent; 5. On the term of entry, and the peri- 
od at which the rent becomes payable, as this is 
sometimes exacted, before there is any return 
from the lands out of the actual produce of which 
it ought to be paid; and, lastly on its being I. a 
grazing, or 2. an arable farm, or 3. a mixture of 
both. 

1. Grazing Farms.—In pasture districts, the 
common mode of estimating the amount of cap- 
ital necessary, is according to the amount of 
the rent; and it is calculated, that in ordinary 
pastures, every farmer ought to have at his 
command, from three to five times the rent he 
has agreed to pay. But in the more fertile 
grazing districts, carrying stock worth from 30. 
to 401. per acre, (as is the case in many parts of 
England,) five rents’ are evidently insufficient. 
When prices are high, ten rents will frequently 
be required, by those who breed superior stock, 


clair’s Code of Agriculture, though written for Great! and enter with spirit, into (he new field of spec- 


sense of the practical farmer will] not fail to suggest. 


It is indispensable for the success of every 
undertaking, that a sufficient capital to carry it 


ulation and enterprise. 

2. Arable Farms.—The capital required by 
an arable farmer, varies, according to circum- 
stances, from 41. 4s. to 401. or 12/. per English 
acre. An ignorant, timid, and penurious farmer 


on, should be at command ; and for that of farm- | lays out the least sum he can possiply contrive ; 


ing in particular. When there is any deficicncy 
with respect to that important particular, the 


and thence obtains the smallest produce or pro- 


farmer cannot derive sufficient profit from his| ways increase, when accompanied by skill, spir- 


pose of his crops at an under value, to procure 


| exertions ; for he may often be obliged to dis-|it and industry, in proportion to the capital em- 


ployed, if judiciously expended. At the same 


ready money; or he may be prevented from/|time, attention and economy cannot be dispens- 


purchasing the articles he may require, though 
a fayorable opportunity may present itself. An 
industrious, frugal and intelligent farmer, who 


ed with. It is ill-judged to purchase a horse at 
sixty guineas, where one worth thirty can ex- 
ecute the labor of the farm ; or to lay out sums 


is punctual in his payments, and hence in good|in expensive harness, loaded with unnecessary 


character. But if he has not sufficient stock to 


ho have 
ey com- 
mence business, often purchase some horses still 


work his lands properly;—nor sufficiency of| fit for labour though past their prime, and some 


cattle to raise manure ;—nor money to purchase 


breeding mares, or colts; and in five or six 





the articles he ought to ona he must, under | years, they are fully supplied with good stock, 
i 


ordinary circumstances, 


ve in a state of penury | and can sometimes sell their old horses without 


and hard labor; and on the first unfavorable! 


upon a variety of circumstances ; as 1. Wheth-| 
er it is necessary for the farmer to expend any | 
sum in the erection, or in the repair of his farm- | 


j yearly produce. 


fit, from his farm. These, however, will al- 


i 3 


much loss. In every case such shifts must be 
resorted to, where there is a deficiency of cay 
ital. 

3. 4 mixture of Arable and Grass Farming.— 
This, on the whole, is the most profitable meth 
od of farming. Independently of the advanta 


| ges derived from the alternate husbandry, (which 
are always considerable,) the chances of profit 


are much more numerous, from a varied system, 
than where one object is exclusively followed. 


| Where this mixed mode of farming is practised, 


the farmer will frequently rely on the purchase 
of lean stock, instead of breeding his own; and 
derives great advantage, from the quickness 
with which capital thus employed is returned 
But, in that case, much must depend upon judi 
cious selection. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detailed 
estimates of the capital required for stocking 
arable or mixed farms, as they have been al- 
ready detailed in former publications. In gen- 
eral it may be said, that to stock a turnip land 
arable farm, will require, at this time, from 5/ 
to 6/. and a clay land farm from 7/. to 8/. per 
English acre. 

This eapitalis necessarily divided into two 
parts. The one is partly expended on imple- 
ments, or stock of a more or less perishable na- 
ture, and partly vested in the soil; for this the 
farmer is entitled to a certain annual gain, ade- 
quate to replace, within a given number ot! 
years, the sum thus laid out. The other is em- 
ployed in defraying the necessary charges of la- 
bor, &c. as they occur throughout the year: 
the whole of which should be replaced by the 
These two branches of ex- 
pense on a farm, are the first to be attended to, 
both in order of time, and magnitude of amount. 

The most satisfactory statement hitherto giv- 
en, of the profit derived from the expenditure 
of an adequate capital in arable farming, is that 
furnished by George Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie, 
in East Lothian. Ona mixed soil of 702 Eng- 
lish acres, he states the profits at 1/. 5s. an acre, 
or about 14 per ct. on the capital employed. On 
this subject it has been well observed, that un- 
less something commensurate to their skill, cap- 
ital, and industry, is made by intelligent and in- 
dustrious farmers, it would injure both the pro- 
prietors of land and the public. Adventurers 
who possess but little capital, would occupy the 
farms, probably at too high rates; they would 
exhaust the soil, instead of improving it; and 
while the rapacious landlord would be punished 
the public would suffer. 

From the importance of capital to the farmer, 
it is evident, that where he unites prudence to 
energy, it would be of very great utility, to en- 
able him to procure the use of capital on as easy 
terms as the manufacturer or the merchant. He 
ought togain from 10 to 15 per cent. on the 
capital he lays out. He can easily therefore 
pay 5 per cent. for the money he may have oc- 
casionto borrow. As the best means of enabling 
him to give adequate security, it has been sug- 
gested, that the farmer shall have the power of 
sub-letting his farm, or assigning his lease, al- 
ways securing a preference to the landlord on 
equal terms. A prudent farmer, of respectable 
character, would in that case, never want credit 
when necessary ; and his difficulties regarding 
capital would in a great measure be done away. 
If this system were encouraged by liberal pro- 





prietors, persons possessed of ardent minds, and 
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a turn for agricultural improvement, with a pow- | 


| 


er of sub-letting under reasonable restrictions, 
might go on improving one farm after another, 
and thus be the means of bringing extensive 
tracts of country, even in remote districts, into 
a productive state. But this plan cannot take 
place, where the tenant is not enabled, to pledge 
the improvements on his farm, as a security to 
his creditors. 





From a Series of Essays on Agriculture and Rural Af- 
fairs; by “Agricola,” a North Carolina Farmer. 
“AORIZONTAL PLOUGHING. 

‘There is no improvement in agriculture which 
promises to be of more lasting benefit to our 
country, than horizontal ploughing. 

Such has been the system of agriculture a- 
mong us for ages past, that hilly or broken lands 
have been no sooner cleared, than wasted. 

To test the correctness of this assertion, we 
need only cast our eyes over the different parts 
of our country, to behold thousands of acres of 
hilly land rendered entirely barren, not so much 
irom the vegetable nutriment being extracted 
by the crops cultivated thereon, as from the soil 
itself being washed away and deposited in low 
and sunken places, creeks, rivers, &c. 

What would be the consequences of such a 
system of Agriculture, if it admitted of no reme- 
dy or improvement? As a great part of the U- 
nited States consist of hilly or broken land, the 
consequences would not only have terminated 
inthe destruction of the soil; but would have 
extended to the impoverishment of half a nation, 
and even the destruction of navigation itself. 

{ do not, therefore, hesitate to believe, that 
horizontal and deep ploughing, promise to be 
the salvation of our hilly lands, particularly if 
combined with enclosing; the use of Plaster of 
Paris and Red Clover. 

Horizontal Ploughing was first introduced in- 
to practice in this cotintry by Colonel Randolph 
of Virginia, son-in-law to Mr. Jefferson. Mr. 
Jefierson, who has frequently witnessed the 
great and beneficial effects, resulting from this 


acre of this an hour, and when once done, it 
is forever done. We generally level a field the 
year it is put into Indian corn, until all have 
been once levelled: the intermediate furrows 
are run by the eye of the ploughman, governed 
by these guide lines, and is so done as to lay 
the earth in horizontal beds of 6 feet wide with 
deep hollows or water furrows between them, 
to hold superfluous rain—the inequalities of de- 
clivity in the hill will vary in places the dis- 
tance of the guide lines, and occasion gores, 
which are thrown into short beds. 

“| have transferred this method of ploughing 


to the S. W. from this place, where it is spread- 
ing rapidly, and will be the salvation of that, as 
it confessedly has been of this part of the coun- 
try. 

“Horizontal and deep ploughing, with the use 
of plaster and clover, which are but beginning 
to be used here, we believe will restore this 
part of our country to its original fertility, which 
was exceeded by no upland in the State.” 

As many persons may not have a correct idea 
of the rafter level, the use of which is recom- 
mended in this Essay, the Editor has procured 
the annexed engraved representation of it. 








It is necessary to caution the reader, that un- 
less horizontal ploughing be correctly dene, it 
had better not be done at all; because I have 
observed that many have attempted this mode of 





practice, not only onthe farm of Col. Randolph, 
but also on his own, thus details the mode of 
horizontal ploughing in a letter to a distinguish- 
ed farmer in Massachusetts, and published in 
the Agricultural Repository : 

* florizonial Ploughing has been practised 
here (Virginia) by Col, Randolph, my son-in- 
law who first introduced it, about a dozen or 
ititcen years ago. Its advantages were so soon 
observed that it has already become very general, 
and has entirely changed and renovated the face 
of our country. Every rain before that, while 
it did a temporary good, did greater permanent 
evil, by carrying off our soil, and fields were no 
sooner cleared than wasted ; at present, we may 
say that we loose none of our soil—the rain not 
absorbed in the momert of its fall being retained 
in the hollows of the beds until it can be absorbed. 
Our practice is, when we first enter on this pro- 
ress, with a rafter level of ten feet span, to lay 
off guide lines, conducted horizontally around 
every hill side, and about thirty yards apart ; 
the steps of the level on the ground are mark- 
ed by the strokes of a hoe, and immediately fol- 
lowed by a plough to preserve the tract ; a man, 
or a boy of 12 er 15 years old with the level, 
and two smaller boys to mark the steps, the one 
with sticks, the other with the hoe, will do an 


|If the water furrows, which are intended to hold 


| point, as will inevitably produce a breach thro’ 


| ploughing, without understanding its principles : 


‘the superfluous water, have the least descent 
|one way or another, they will have the effect 
of throwing the water to one point, where such 
/a quantity will be collected in heavy rains by a 
jnumber of water furrows leading to the same 


the ridges. It is ‘visable, that before the lev- 
el is applied to a ‘ield its surface be made as 
even as possible; this is best done, if its une- 
venness renders it necessary, by flushing up the 
ground in the fall or winter with a mould board 
plough, and early in the spring to be well har- 
rowed with a two horse harrow; this last ope- 
ration will not only fevel the surface, but will 
have the additional yaluable effect of breaking 
the clods and thereby effectually pulverizing 
the ground, which will prove of great advan- 
tage to the corn in every stage of its growth. 
The level, in this case, may be applied in the 
spring and the ground listed or thrown into hor- 
izontal drills for the planting of the corn, Suc- 
cess in horizontal ploughing depends on the ex- 
actness of the level to suspend, and the depth 
of the ploughing to absorb the water. Inclos- 





to a possession I have near Lynchburg 90 miles | 


proper state tor absorbing more water, and the 


vegetable cover, allows more time for the ope- 
ration of absorption—In heavy rains, when the 
ground is in cultivation, and however accurate- 
ly levelled, instances will occasionally occur of 
breaches across the horizontal beds—The rem- 
edy is, to fill them immediately with brush, hay. 
ing the leaves on, well packed. 

These instances, however, are very rare and 
easily thus cured. 
Besides the inestimable advantage from hori- 
zontal ploughing in protecting the soil agains: 
the wasting effect of rains, there is a great one ir 
its preventing the rains themselyes from being 
lost to the crops. The Indian corn is the crop 
which most exposes the soil to be carried off by 
rains ; and it is at the same time the crop which 
most needs them-—Where the land is not only 
hilly, but the soil thirsty, (as is generally the 
case with such lands) the preservation of the 
rain as it falls between the drilled ridges, is o: 
peculiar importance; and its gradual settling 
downwards to the roots, is the best possible 
mode of supplying them with moisture. In the 
old method of ploughing shallow up and down 
hill, the rain as well as the soil was lost, which 
not only destroyed the upland, but rushed down 
and poisoned the vallies. The result of hori- 
zontal ploughing in Virginia is extremely en- 
couraging to those who may wish to adopt this 
practice here. 
hilly, whose soils were particularly liable to be 
washed away, and which were excessively gall- 
ed and gullied, have been relieved probably oi 
nineteen parts in twenty of those calamities by 
horizontal and deep ploughing in combination 
with inclosing. 
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THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE AND BOOK FARMING. = 
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Agriculture, the oldest of the arts, considered as a 3 


science, is still in its infancy. It is, we believe, not 


fifty years since chemistry was brought to the aid of @ 


agriculture, and this will eventually prove one of its 
principal pillane. 
provements in breeding cattle—the use of Plaister of 
Paris—Soiling of Cattle—the extensive Field Culture 
of Roots, for the purpose of feeding cattle—Artificial 
Grasses, &c. &c. are of modern date, and have brough‘ 
about great revolutions in the theory and practice oi 
farming. The practical farmer, especially in the older 
and more populous parts of the country, must under- 
stand, andiin some degree practice these improvements. 


erty. 


quence of the prosperity that surrounds him. 





ing is indispensably necessary to make it ben- 
eficial, as by that the earth is brought into a 





Systematic rotations of crops—Im- | 
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or he will not only neglect to make the most of his o 
means, but probably make so many backward and © 
down-hill movements in the journey of life, that, ter 7 
chances to one, old age will find him in the vale of pov- |] 
The cultivator who does not keep pace with his — 
neighbors as regards agricultural improvement and in- © 
formation, will soon find himself the poorer in conse- ~ 
He wil! © 
be like a stinted oak in a forest, which is deprived of © 
light and air by its more towering neighbors. For in- — 
stance, A. finds out a mode of managing by which he z 
can raise 300 bushels of potatoes with as little expense © 
as B. can raise 200 bushels of the same root. A. can not © 
only undersell B, and thus injure him as an individual | 
rival, but after a while Messrs. C. D. E. F. and so on to 7 
the end of the alphabet, adopt A’s mode of culture ; the © 
market price of potatoes is reduced, B. can no longer © 
| afford to raise them for what they will fetch—his occu 
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‘half follow the beaten tract ef our ancestors, if it be a} 
jJittle rugged and circuitous, than strike out at once in-/| an acre ; 
“40a wilderness of whim-whams, and theories not sanc-| ment to b. his near neighbor, who, although he has a 
tioned by actual and repeated experiments. A farmer, great aversion to beok farming, makes use of and de- 
“anless he be very rich indeed, cannot afford to be ‘full rives great advantages from it onthe strength of A’s 
‘of notions,” but must leave merchandize of that sort to oral testimony. But A. sends an account of his dis- 
He should exer-{ coveries and processes to the printer, and it is publish- 
_ cise his own good sense on every proposed improve- | ed in some periodical paper, and perhaps finds its way 
a ment, and neither consider that it must be useful be-| into some volume written on agricultural subjects. 
cause it is new, and has the sanction of some great |The whole then becomes book farming, and not wor- 
S names, nor let its novelty be an insuperable objection 
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pation is gone, and it is to be feared that he must go 
) with it, either to a poor house or the state of Ohio. 
© But we would not advise farmers in middling cir-| 
cumstances to make expensive experiments, nor adopt 
any novelty in husbandry on slight grounds, without 
being well convinced by testimony, observation or ex- 
3 perience, of its beneficial effects. We had better by 











the good citizens of the Metropolis. 





to its adoption. Many plants, animals,and theories re- 
lating to agriculture, &c. which some years since were 
considered as very useful and meritorious, are now de- 
servedly sunk in public estimation ; and those who 
adopted or introduced them h&ye suffered in conse- 
quence of their anticipations not having being realized. 


‘Thus the theory of Tull, by which frequent ploughing 


was to supercede the use of manure ; the Lombardy 
* Poplar, which was supposed to be more ueeful and or- 


> namental than any of the countless species of trees 
) which adorn our forests—the Burnet-grass, which was 
3 represented as the grass which must eventually root 
; out all other grasses, have had their day and their ad- 


~ vocates, and some ardent theorists have undoubtedly 


suffered in consequence of their carrying into practice 


: their predilections in favor of this or that plant, or plan 


' of cultivation. These things, however, should not 
check enterprise, but inspire caution, and teach us 


that every novelty may not be an improvement, altho’ 


> every improvement was once a novelty. 


Some farmers tell us that they never knew any good 
result from what they call book-farmung. That genile- 
men farmers, who know nothing about farming but 
what they get out of their libraries spend a great deal, 
but never make any profit by their agricultural pro- 
jects, and schemes of domestic economy. We will ex- 
amine these positions a little. 

It was truly said by Lord Bacon that ** Knowledge 
ts power.” ‘This maxim applies with as much force to 
agriculture as to any thing which can be the object of 
human agency. If we knew nothing we could effect 
nothing beneficial to ourselves or others, but must bur- 
row in the grouud and subsist upon beech nuts, and 
other spontaneous productions of the earth. This 
knowledge, which gives man his supremacy “ over 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air,” and 
which bestows on individuals among mankind a pre- 
eminence much more substantial and less invidious 
than birth, wealth, titles, or popular applause, can be 
‘acquired only by three modes, viz. observation, conver- 
sation and reading. Observation and conversation are 
very important inlets to ideas, and reading furnishes 
perhaps, as great a quantity of useful materials for the 
mind to operate upon as either of them. Book-knowl- 


farmer who obtains information from books, or other 
printed works, and has strength of mind, and good 
sense sufficient to make a proper use of it, has the ad- 
vantage over his unlettered neighbor, who despises 
book farming, equal perhaps to one pair of hands and 
two yoke of oxen. Besides, what is this book knowl- 
edge, which some honest cultivators think !s so much 


to be dreaded? It is nothing more than the result of 


observation, or experience, which after having passed 
through the channel of conversation, is at length re- 


duced to writing, sent to the press, and the moment it 


DoF 
is printed, becomes according to the objectors to whom 
we allude, book farming ; and therefore is to be con- 
sidered as something very ruinous to the practical hus- 
bandman ! Thus, we will suppose that A. has found 
out a safe and easy cure for botts in horses, or an anti- 
dote against the Hessian fly, or a method by which he 
can raise double the usual quantity of Indian corn on 
A. communicates his discovery or improve- 


thy of the attention of real, genuine, practical farmers! 

But these absurdities are fast yielding ¢o reason and 
the lights of science. The time has arrived in Europe, 
and is fast approaching in America, in which books, 
and the information which they contain, will be con- 
sidered as necessary to make a man a complete farmer, 
as a complete physician, lawyer or divine. 





THE SEASON. 

We believe that the present season bids fair to be 
quite as fruitful as usual. The early drought has been 
succeeded by copious rains, and for some days past 
cool and pleasant weather has afforded the farmer an 
excellent opportunity to gather the products of the 
fields. Grass-hoppers and other devouring insects are 
not so common nor destructive as they have been for 
several summers past, and there is every prospect that 
the year will be crowned with the goodness of the 
grcat Bestower of all benefits. 





A late arrival from Liverpool at New York furnishes 
London dates to the 22d June. By these we learn that 
several bills, annihilating the long continued naviga- 
tion system of England, have passed through Parlia- 
ment, and ofcourse a free trade will be allowed to 
every part of the British dominions, including the West 
India Islands. This will give fresh stimulus and ener- 
gy to commerce and navigation, as well as to agricul- 
ture and every other species of laudable industry. 

The war between Russia and Turkey seems to be 
suspended for the present, and perhaps will be adjourn- 
ed without day. Those, therefore, who long for some- 
thing sanguinary and terrible, will probably have their 
depraved appetites baulked, and must be satisfied with 
such calamitous accidents by flood and field as these 
‘* piping times of peace”’ can afford us. 

The situation of the Greeks, it is to be feared, is 
desperate. The Emperor of Russia, it is said, refuses 
to interfere in their behalf, and they suffer all that 
those can inflict whose tender mercies are cruelty. 

There is some vaporing in foreign journals about 
fighting between France and Spain, but we are inclin- 
ed to think that the rumors of war were got up for pe- 
cuniary purposes, either to accomplish some stock job- 
bing maneeuvre, or to give interest to the dull columns 
of newspapers destitute of news. 





A Naval Court of Inquiry, at the request of Captain 
Hull, will commence at the Navy Yard on Monday 
next. The members are Captains Rodgers, Chauncy, 
and Morris. The two former are Navy Commissioners. 

A highway robbery was committed last Tuesday 
night,between 11 and 12 o’clockjnear the draw-bridge, 
in Fore Street, on a young man, who was knocked 
down by the highwayman, and rifled of his pocket-book, 
contgining one $10 bank note, and several others of a 
smaller denomination.—Ev’ng Gasette. 

On Wednesday, Ticket No. 1245, which drew the 
Capital Prize of $8,000, in 3d class of Canal Lottery, 
was presented, and paid by Benj. Huntington, No. 21, 
Exchange-street. 

Hill, who was wounded “in the late insurrection at 
the State Prison, died on Sunday last. 


At New Brunswick lately four persons were poisoned 
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PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE 
The amount of the product of the well cult: 
vated lands of the Eastern States. would aston 
ish any but those who have been accustomed ti 


the river bottoms on the western rivers, er to 
alluvial lands. We can scareely believe when 
we read them ; and should not believe it, were 


not the facts too well vouched to be questioned 
We lately met with an account of the premiums 
civen at a Massachusetts meeting some time last 
autumn, and a few of the results are stated be- 
low, for the gratification of the curious in such 
matters. 

Of Potatoes—Five hundred and fifty-one and 
a half bushels were raised on one acre of land. 
by Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, in the 
county of Worcester, (from 24 bushels of seed.) 
Of Turnips—-Seven hundred and fifty-one 
bushels of the common English sort, weighing 
54 lbs. to the bushel, were raised by Messrs. 'T 
&H. Little, on one acre of ground. 

Of Mangel Wurtzel.—Six hundred and forty- 
four bushels were raised on one acre of ground, 
by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury. 

Of Cabbages.—Forty-three tons nineteen hun- 
dred and ten pounds weight, were raised by F. 
H. Derby, Esq. of Salem, on one acre, one 
quarter of an acre, and twenty-seven rods, be- 
ing at the rate of thirty-one tons to the acre. 

Mr. Derby received also the premium of $30 
for having raised the greatest quantity of vege- 
tables, (grain, peas and beans excepted) for win- 
ter consumption of the stock on his own farm.— 
He raised the last segson on his farm 749 bush- 
els of mangel eurtell, 530 bushels of carrots. 
526 bushels Swedish turnips, 1288 bushels ot! 
potatoes, 126 bushels of Russian radishes, 75% 
bushels of common English turnips, 23 tons and 
19 cwt. of cabbages, and 15 ox cart loads of 
pumpkins. 

Of Ruta Baga.—Mr. David Little raised six 
hundred and eighty-eight bushels on one acre. 

Of White Beans.—Thirty-two bushels and fom 
quarts, ‘were raised on one acre by William 
Mears, of Marblehead.—.Vational Intelligencer. 





THE DUELISTS—a TRUE sTpRyY. 

We learn that an affair of honor recently took 
place in this vicinity, between the heroic wife 
of ensign W. and one of the veteran marines of 
the illustrious Preble. ‘The parties, instead of 
using swords and pistols, supplied their hands 
with weapons more innocent and less honorable, 
from the odoriferous contents of a pig stye ;—and 
disdaining to stand Cumming and Macduffylike, 
boldly faced each other. ‘The contest was con- 
tinued with great spirit, and the utmost politeness, 
on both sides, till the locks and garments of eith- 
er party dripped with liquid odour ; and till the 
fair antagonist fell under the well directed fire of 
her adversary, and was declared unable to main- 
tain the combat any |-.ger. We are happy to 
learn that she is “* perfectly comfortable ;” and 


4that the unquenched animosity of the parties re- 


kindled by the officious intermeddling of the mis- 
chief-making public, will probably afford us a 
renewed exhibition of their martial spirit. In- 
deed, it is currently reported that a second chal- 
lenge has been sent and accepted—the official 
bulletin announcing the same is hourly expect- 
ed, the result of which we shall wait with as 
much anxiety as of that which is to take place on 
the 10th inst. at the South ; and we doubt not 
the parties will retire from the field of combat 








by eating muscles—and two of the persons died. 





Jequally covered with honor. —Salem Gazette. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
Thou first of arts, source of domestic ease, 
Pride of the land, and patron of the seas, 
Thrift Agriculture! lend thy potent aid; , 
Spread thy green fields where dreary forests shade ; 
Where savage men pursue their savage prey, 
Let the white flocks in verdant pastures play ; 
From the bloom’d orchard and the showery vale 
Give the rich fragrance to the gentle gale ; 
Reward with ample boon the laborer’s hand, 
And pour the gladdening bounties o’er our land. 
Columbia’s sons, spurn not the rugged toil, 
Your nation’s glory is a culiur’d soil. 
Rome’s Cincinnatus, of illustrious birth, 
Increas’d his laurels while he till’d the earth : 
E’en China’s Monarch lays his sceptre down, 
Nor deems the task unworthy of the crown. 


THE MILK-MAID AND THE BANKER. 
A milk-maid with a very pretty face, 
Who liv’d at Acton, 
Hada black cow, the ugliest in the place, 
A crooked-back’d one, 
A beast as dangerous too, as she was frightful, 
Vicious and spiteful, 
And so confirmed a truant, that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded. 
>T was all in vain to tie her with a tether, 
For then both cord and cow elop’d together. 


Arm’d with an oaken bough, (what folly! 

It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly,) 
Patty one day was driving home the beast, 

Who had, as usual, slipp’d its anchor, 

When on the road she met a certain banker, 
Who stopp’d to give his eyes a feast 

By gazing on her features, crimson’d high 

By a long cow-chase in July. 


** Are you from Acton,” pretty lass?” he cried ; 

“ Yes,” with a curtesy, she replied. 

‘* Why then you know the laundress, Sally Wrench ?” 
‘¢ She is my cousin, sir; and next door neighbor.” 

‘** That’s lucky, I’ve a message for the wench, 
‘* Which needs despatch, and you may save my labor. 

‘+ Give her this kiss, my dear; and say I sent it, 

** But mind, you owe me one=I’te only lent it.” 


** She shall know,” cried the girl, as she brandish’d 
her bough, 
** Of the loving intentions you bore me ; 
‘+ But as to the kiss, as there’s haste, you'll allow 
* That you'd better run forward, and give it my cow, 
‘* For she, at the rate she is scampering now, 
** Will reach Acton some minutes before me.” 


THE LAWYER AND THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
A roguish old lawyer was planning new sin, 
As he lay on his bed in a fit of the gout ; 
The mails and the day-light were just coming in, 
The milk maids and rush lights were just going out: 
When a chimney-sweep’s boy, who had made a mistake, 
Came flop down the flue, with a clattering rush, 
And bawl'd, as he gave his black muzzle a shake, 
** My master’s a coming to give you a brush.” 
“If that be the case,” said the cunning old elf, 
‘* There’s no momeut to loose—it is high time to flee ; 
‘* Ere he gives mie s brush, I'll brush off myself, 
‘* If L wait for the devil, the devil take me!” 
So he limp’d to the door, without saying his prayers, 
But Old Nick was too deep to be nick’d of his prey, 
For the knave broke his neck by a tumble down stairs, 
And thus ran to the devil by running away. 


ja celebrated festival saw some young men of 


To bear and forbear is the grand surety of 
happiness, and ought to be the grand study of 
life. It is that “charity which suffereth long, 
and is kind, and is not easily provoked.” 

The strongest of all ties is the consciousness 
of mutual benefit and assistance. 

It is too true, that wounds, however small, 
which are inflicted on our self-tove are never 
forgotten, and rarely forgiven ; and it is safer to 
censure the morals of our acquaintance, than to 
ridicule their dress, a peculiarity in their man- 
ners, or a fault in their persons. 

We are all of us too apt to repeat stories to 
the prejudice of others, even though we do not 
believe them. Well indeed does St. James say 
that * the tongue is an unruly member.” 


Whatever may be the ill conduct of a hus- 
band, that wife must be deluded indeed, who 
thinks his culpability an excuse for hers, or seeks 
to revenge herself on her tormentor by follow- 
ing the bad example which he sets her. She 
is not wiser than the child, who to punish the 
wall against which lie has struck his hand, dash- 
es his head against it in the vehemence of his 
vengeance, and is himself the only sufferer by 
the blow. 

There is nothing more dangerous to the vir- 
tuous and to the interests of virtue, than associ- 
ation with the guilty who possess amiable and 
attractive qualities. 


Opportunitiés for confering large benefits, 
like bank bills of $1000, rarely come in our 
way, but little attentions, friendly participations, 
and kindnesses are wanted daily, and like small 
change are necessary for carrying on the busi- 
ress of life and happiness. 

Many a conjugal union, which has never been 
assailed by the battery of crime has fallen a sac- 
rifice to the slowly undermining power of petty 
quarrels, trivial unkindnesses, and thoughtless 
neglect. 

It is a painfa? but well known fact that the 
envy and rivalship of near relations is the most 
bitter and inveterate. 

All persons given to anger are apt fo dwell 
on the provocation that they have received, and 
utterly forget the provocation they gave. 








When Themistocles was a boy, he was ona 
certain time returning from school. Pisistratus 
happening to meet him, the master said to The- 
miistocles, “stand out of the way and give place 
to the prince.” “ What,” said Themistocles, 
“has he not room enough?” thus_ intimating 
the little respect he paid to a tyrant. 


Some people are proud of dress—others are 
proud of their singularity. Some are proud of 
being extravagantly in, and others of being ri- 
diculously owt of fashion. Some are proud of 
their humility. A Greek philosopher being at 


Rhodes magnificently arrayed. Smiling, he ex- 
claimed, “this is pride.” Afterwards meeting 
some Lacedemonians in a mean and sordid dress 








he said “ and this also is pride.” 


—<—_—s 


In Engiand, it is well known that the Yan- im: 
kees are ridiculed with the name of Bumpkins. |~ 


An English lady, on a tour through the northern 
part of this country, passing a field of pumpkins 


inquired what they were? Her companion re- 7” 


plied that they were pumpkins. “ Barbarous 
wretches,” exclaimed the lady, (mistaking the 
name for pumpkins,) “ barbarous wretches, to 
bury their friends with their heads out of 
ground !” 

PETER PUFF—AUCTIONEER, 

Dyer and Man Milliner—mends clocks and 
makes wigs ; tunes piano fortes and cuts corns ; 
man-midwife and horse-shoer; bellows-maker 
and teacher of psalmody; has a diploma from 
Gretna Green, and another from the University 


of Aberdeen; attends at all times and places | 
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from break of day till three o’clock the next 4 


morning to unite the votaries of hymen, inoc 


ulate children, bleed horned cattle and other © 


reptiles ; rings pigs noses and the parish bells, 
and performs all kinds of manual operations 
by steam, water, and thirty-ass-power, without 
touching hand or foot to the machinery. 


A gentleman in Cork, of much taste, fitted up 
a house in a style of great elegance. On show- 
ing it, however, to a friend, the latter objected 
to the thinness of the partitions, which divided 
the rooms from each other, observing that all 
that was said in one room might be heard in the 
next. To this the owner replied that he would 
immediately try the validity of the objection by 
an experiment which would not fail. He ac- 
cordingly called his servant Patrick, directed 
him to go into the next room, to carefully shut 


the doors, and then listen in order to ascertain a 
if he could distinguish any words spoken in the © 


other room where his master remained. When 
the master thought Pat was properly stationed 


he called out to him, ‘do you hear me 2?” Pat 


answered “no sir.” 
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ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public (7 


that he executes all kinds of 


BOOK AND FINE JOB PRINTING, 


in the most fashionable manner, and on reasonable 


terms, at the Office of the NEw Encuanp FARMER, 4 


ROGERS’ BUILDING.....CONGRESS-ST. 
(<7 Entrance Nos. 4 and 11. 


HUSBANDMAN AND HOUSEWIFE. 





R sale at the Bookstore of Charles Ewer, No. 51, © 


Munroe & Francis, No. 4, Cornhill, and at this 


Office :—The HUSBANDMAN AND HOUSEWIFE; © 
being a collection of valuable Recipes and Directions, ~ 
relating to Agriculture and Domestic Economy. By ~ 


Tromas G. FEssENDEN, Esq. Price 50 cents. 


The following notice of this work is extracted from the ¥ 


Massachusetts Agricultural Journal for June 1822. 


“We have read it with attention, and think it well! 3 
adapted to the use of farmers, who would not go to the — 


expense of purchasing larger works. 


It is a collection © 


of receipts, many of which are from high authority, and 
all of them, as far as they are accurate, calculated for ~ 


daily and constant use. 


That errors should creep into © 


such a work must be expected. The receipts are often — 


taken from such transient works, or sources, that it — 
would be impossible for the complier to vouch for their — 


efficacy or exactitude—but still its use must be very 


great to the class of people for whom ét was principally 


intended.” August 3, 






































